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For the New mee Farmer. 


i} A NEW BOOK ‘FOR FARMERS. 


There is now in preparation for the press, and to 
be published in a few weeks, a small work upon | 
the following topics, interesting to farmers every | 
where. 

Ist. The cause of the slobbers or salivation of 
the horse during grass feed; with the means of | 
immediate relief, and a final remedy. 

2d. The cause of the falling off of the milk of 
the dairy or milch cow in early summer, that viti- 
ates the little she gives, spoils the butter, and en- 
tails diseases; with a perfect remedy. 

3d. ‘The origin of the black bunch or rot on the 
Plum tree ; its fatal consequence both to the tree 
and fruit; with a mode of getting rid of it, and 
preserving the tree in health and beauty half a 
century. 

4th. The cause of the premature decay of the 
peach tree, and of the imperfection and paucity of 
the fruit; with a remedy for both, and a mode of 
giving the tree perfect health, and imparting beau- 
ty and richness to the fruit for many successive 
years. 

Sth. A new mode of cultivating the peach tree, 
and also of grafting, innoculating, pruning, &c., so 
that every man may be his own successful fruit 
raiser. 

6th. The gross and unpardonable frauds com- 
mitted by some ot our nurserymen upon their con- 
fiding customers. 

These discoveries are made by a New York far- 
mer and fruiterer, of forty years’ experience and 
careful practice. 

Communications on this matter, post paid, will 
receive prompt attention, if addressed to M. R. 
Bartlett, 33 Pearl street, New York. 


{>We know not how or whence the foregoing 
notice came to our table. Neither do we know 
any thing of the competency of the author to exe- 
cute his proposed task. Being thus left in the 
dark, we can only say, that if when the work is 
published, a copy of it should come to our hands, 
we will give it such a notice as its merits shall 
seem to deserve. 

The above notice is unfortunate in its preten- 
sions. Claiming certain knowledge on points which 
the Jearned and observing have been unable to set- 
tle, afler years and years of attention—and claim- 
ing to prescribe perfect remedies for diseases that 
have often baffled the best skill—claiming so much, 
indicates a disposition to make a sale for the work 
whether it shall be worth any thing or not. As 
we know nothing of the character of those who 
may be concerned in it, we can have no opinion eith- 
er that they are, or that they are not, willing to at- 
tempt to humbug farmers and gardeners into pur- 
chasing the book, The tone of the notice leads us 
to fear that they put their pretensions too high. 

We, however, are willing to make known their 





wishes and purposes, because if the book shall be 


highly valuable in every farmer's library.—Ep. N. 
E. F. 


UNCOOKED FOOD FOR SWINE, 

We had supposed the question was nearly if 
not quite settled that it is best to cook food, Such 
has been the general opinion of the agricultural | 
press for some years past, and the practices of 
most growers of pork in this vicinity have been on 
the same side. But ata meeting of the Trustees 
lof the Essex Co. Agricultural Society, week be- | 
fore last, we learned some facts, and heard some | 
opinions, which tend to unsettle the settled ques- | 
tion. 

One of the most enterprising and trustworthy 
farmers of the county, selected five pigs in August 
—weighed them, and fed three upon scalded meal, 
—not boiled or made into hasty pudding, but mere- 
ly scalded,—and the other two were fed upon raw 
meal. The same quantity of food, viz: 3 quarts of 
meal with 3 pints of skimmed milk, was given to 
each pig daily. In fiftythree days, the average 
gain per pig, in live weight, of the three on scald- 
ed meal, was about 65 lbs.; while that of the two 
on raw meal, was 69 lbs. Then for forty days, the 
two pigs that had been fed on raw meal, were fed 
upon scalded, and gained each about 36 lbs., and 
the other three upon the raw meal gained an ave- 
rage of 41 lbs. 

We write these facts from memory, and may not 
be strictly correct in all the particulars; but we 
think we cannot be mistaken in the general result. 
The account will be published in a few weeks, 
over the expesimentor’s own signature. 

The gentleman who made the trial was himself 
surprised at the result. Before this case can be 
allowed to weigh heavily against cooking food, we 
want to know what would be the difference, if any, 
between feeding on meal fully cooked and that 
which is merely scalded, and fed out, as in this 
case, quite soon after the scalding water was pour- 
ed upon it. 

The opinion of another observing gentleman— 
an opinion founded upon some limited experience 
in feeding, and upon observation of what had been 
done by others—was, that apples and potatoes do 
swine more good if given to them raw, than if 
cooked. We may add to this that a mechanic in 
the vicinity of our own residence, who is very suc- 
cessful in raising a large hog every year, generally 
of 500 lbs. or more, feeds upon raw potatoes in the 
spring and early part of the summer. He has said 
to us that ‘he thinks the potatoes better after they 
are wilted than before. 





Such facts and opinions as the above are impor- 
tant. For if it be true (we must doubt, however,) 
that uncooked food is quite as good as cooked, for 
swine, then a vast amount of expense in both fuel 
and labor may be saved in the raising of our pork 
in this vicinity.—Ep. N. E. F. 





Slanderers are like flies, that leap over a man’s 





good parts to light only upon hie sores. 


SHOWS. 


We published, two weeks since, a communica- 


tion from Allen W. Dodge, Faq., of Hamilton, Es- 


sex county, relating substantially to the question 
“ whether it is best that the Cattle Shows of that 
county should be held always in the same town, or 
whether it is better to change the place frequeatly 
from one part of the county to another ?” 

This is a local question, not of general interest; 
for in most counties, us was said in Mr D.’s commu- 
nication, there is some one large town near the 
geographical centre, where good accommodations 
can be had, and where the inhabitants of the coun- 
ty can conveniently assemble, That town will al- 
ways be the place for holding the Fair. But the 
large towns of Essex county are upon its borders. 
The central ones are all too small to furnish such 
accommodations as are desirable. The Trustees 
of the Society, therefore, have caused the Cattle 
Show to be held sometimes near one side of the 
county, and then, after two or three years, near 
another side, 

There are inconveniences attending this course. 
It often happens that comfortable accommodations 
are difficult to be obtained ; and the different parts 
of the show are so widely separated, and some of 
them forced into such contracted and inconvenient 
rooms, that the exhibition does not show to advan- 
tage, and its action upon the public mind is less 
favorable than it otherwise would be, or than it is 
desirable to make it. We should choose to have 
some one town fixed upon as the constant place 
for holding the Fair. But should this not be done, 
the suggestion of Mr Dodge in respect to a tent, is 
worthy of regard. It was proposed to purchase the 
tent recently used in Essex county, by the deluded 
followers of Miller. Should the suggestion be 
adopted, some good to agriculture may come out of 
Miller’s fanaticism ;—this is better than any thing 
we had ventured to hope from his dreams and fol- 
lies.—Epb. N. E. F. 





How to Fat a Hen.—Friend Paine Wingate says 
his experience tells him that the following process 
is the best mode of fattening hens. Shut them up 
where they can get no gravel. Keep corn by 
them all the time, and also give them dough once 
a day. For drink, give them ekimmed milk. With 
this feed they wil] fatten in ten days. If kept over 
ten days they should have some gravel or they will 
fall away.— Maine Far. 





Hint to Married Women.—The following anec- 
dote is “ going the round” of all the newspapers 
that are edited by married men: 

When Livia had attained such ascendancy over 
her husband Augustus, that he could hardly refuse 
her any thing, though emperor of the world, many 
of the married ladies of Rome were anxious to 
know the secret of her success; to whom she re- 
plied, “I rule by obeying.” 





It is better to meet danger than to wait for it, 
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From Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 


- 
| clay. 








times longer than geine, and half as long again as 
Hence, the dryness and heat of sandy 


plains. Sand, clay, and peat, are to each other as 


_time the unbroken sod affords no trace of moisture. 
, This evaporation is equal to that which follows af- 
, ter copious rains. 

Tn all attempts at improving soil by manure, two) ], 2, and 3, in their power of retaining heat. But | 


These are highly practical facts, and teach the 


objects are intended, which form the golden rule of | while the capacity of soil to retain heat, depends necessity of frequent stirring of soil in a dry time. 
applying salts and geine ; to make “heavy land | on the absolute weight, the power to be warmed,| Where manure or geine is lying in the soil, the 
lighter, light land heavier, hot land colder, and | another very important physical character depends 


cold Jand hotter.” Are there then, notwithstanding 
all that has been offered and said, differences in 
soil. Have not, it may be asked, all the preceding 
pages been based on the fact, that there is but one 
soil? ‘True it has been so said, it is said so now. 
Chemically, the inorganic elements of all soil are 
alike. The silicates and salts are nearly the same 
in all; the organic portion, the geine varies, and 
that to a greater degree than any other ingredient. 
While the silicates compose with great uniformity, 
from 80 to 90 per cent., and the salts of lime, sul- 
phate, and phosphate, from 1-2 to 3-4 per cent, 
the geine varies from 1 to 20 per cent. The sili- 
cates may be finer or coarser, more sandy or more 
clayey. 
chemical, but the physical properties of soil. 


on four principal circumstances: first, the color; 
second, the dampness ; third, the materials; fourth, 
the angle at which the sun’s rays fall. First, col- 
‘or: the blacker the color, the easier warmed. 
|White sand and grey differ almost 50 per cent in 
the degree of heat acquired in a given time. 
| peat and the varieties of geine are almost all of a 
black or dark brown color, it is seen how easily 
they may become warm soils, when dry; for se- 
condly, dampness modifies the influence of color, 


sooner than a dark wet one. As long as evapora- 
tion goes on, a difference of 10 or 12 degrees will 
| be found between a dry and a wet soil of the same 





All these circumstances affect, not the|eolor. Thirdly, the different materials of which 
lhe | soils are composed, exert but very little influence 


physical properties then, are the foundation of the on their power of being heated by the sun’s rays. 
great diversity which soil exhibits. The physical | [ndeed, if sand, peat, clay, garden mould, all equally 
characters of soi] are embraced under the terms, dry, are sprinkled with chalk, making their surfa- 


cold, hot, wet, and dry land. These characters 
are dependent on four circumstances : 

First, the absolute weight of a given bulk of soil ; 

Secondly, its color; 

Thirdly, its consistency ; 

Fourthly, its power of retaining water. 

Tn other words, the physical characters of soi] may 
be considered under, 

First, its relation to heat ; 

Secondly, its relation to moisture and gas ; 

Thirdly, its consistency ; 

Fourthly, its electrical relation. 

The relation to consistency makes soil light, or 
heavy; the relation to heat and moisture, makes 
soi] hot or cold, dry or wet. The great natural 
varieties of soil are, sand, clay, and loam ; first, the 
great distinction in the scale of soil, is sand and 
clay: al] intermediate varieties proceed from mix- 
tures of these, with each other. Now the sand 
may be siliceous, or calcareous—that is, silicates, 
the distinguishing character of soil in this country, 
or mixed with a salt of lime, the feature of much 
European soil. By clay is meant common blue 
elay, or sub-silicate of alumina, consisting of alu- 
mina, 36; silica, 68; oxide of iron and salts of 
lime, and alkalies, 6. 

Sandy clay is clay and sand, equal parts. 

Loamy clay is 3-4 clay and 1-4 sand. 

Peaty earth is geine. 

Garden mould is 8 per cent. geine, 

Arable land is 3 per cent. geine. 

Taking these several varieties, it is found that 
sand is the heaviest part of soil, whether dry or 
wet; clay is among the lightest part; veine has 
the least absolute weight, so that while ao cubic 
foot of sand weighs, in its common damp state, 
141 Ibs., clay weighs 115 ]bs., and geine 8] Ibs. ; 
hence garden monld and arable soil weigh from 
102to 119 lbs. The more geine, compound soil 
contains, the lighter it is. 

Among the most important physica! characters of 
of soil, is the power of retaining heat; this will be 
found to be nearly in proportion to its absolute 
weight. The weight of soil determines with tole- 
rable accuracy, its power of retaining heat. The 
greater the mass in a given bulk, the greater is 
this power. Hence sands retain heat longest, three 


ces all of a color, and then exposed to the sun’s 
rays, the differences of their temperature wil] be 
found inconsiderable. Color and dryness then, ex- 
ert a most powerful influence on the capacity of 
soil to be warmed. 

Fourthly, the last circumstance to be noticed, is 
the different angle at which the sun’s rays fall. 
The more perpendicular the greater the heat. The 
effect is less in proportion as these rays, by falling 
more slanting, spread their light out over a greater 
surface. But this point, which seems external to 
soil, need not be enlarged on. Now the great fact 
to he observed in this relation of soil to heat is, 
that geine exerts the most marked influence, 
soil heats quickly, it is because it has a large pro- 
portion of geine. Does it cool quickly? it is the 
geine which gives up heat quickly, referring here 
to the soil in a dry state, the modification produced 
by dampness, having been already considered. 

Connected with the power of absorption of mois- 
ture, is the very important relation of soil to gas, 
All soi! absorbs oxygen gas, when damp, never 
when dry. Of the ingredients of soil, geine forms 
the only exception to this rule. That absorbs 
oxygen, whether it be wet or dry. Geine has this 
power in the highest degree, clay next; frozen 
earths not at all. A moderate temperature in- 
creases the absorption. 

When earths absorb oxygen, they give it up un- 
changed. They do not combine with it. They 
merely induce on the absorbed moisture, power to 
imbibe oxygen. But when geine absorbs oxygen, 
one portion of that combines with its carbon, pro- 
ducing carbonic acid, which decomposes silicates, 
and a second portion of oxygen combines with the 
hydrogen of the geine, and produces water. Hence, 
in a dry season, well manured soils or those abound- 
ing in geine, suffer very little. The power of 
geine to produce water, is a circumstance of soil 
almost wholly overlooked. It is one whose high 
value will appear by a comparison with the quan- 
tity of water produced by a fresh plowed, upturned 
sward, with that from the same soil undisturbed. 
The evaporation from an acre of fresh plowed land 
is equal to 950 lbs. per hour; this is the greatest 
for the first and second days, ceases about the fifth 
day, and again begins by hoeing, while at the same 








As | 


so that a dry light colored soil will become hotter | 


If | 


(evaporation is from an acre, equal to 5000 |bs. per 
hour. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 
| We copy the following from an article in the 
| Pictou (N. S.) Mechanic and Farmer, by P. L. Sim- 
monds, Esq., one of the editors of the Farmers’ En- 
| cyclopedia, member of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, &c. : 

“I have no very intimate knowledge of the his- 
tory, character and statistics of the agricultural 

publications of America as a whole, but I believe I 
am not far wrong in stating that there is at least 
in the proportion of one or two papers for every 
State and Territory. 

I am acquainted with the following: 
Indiana: “The Farmer,” at Indianapolis, 1. 

Illinois: “ The Union Agriculturist,” at Chica- 

go, 1, 
Ohio; “The Farmer,” at Columbus; 
“The Western Farmer,” at Cincinnati; 
“The Farmer and Mechanic,” do. 
“The Farmer,” at Middletown, 4. 
Kentucky : “ The Franklin Farmer,” at Frank- 
fort ; 
“The |Farmer’s Chronicle,” at Rich- 
mond, weekly, 
Michigan: “The Western Farmer,” at Detroit, 
semi-monthly, 1. 

Tennessee : “ The Agriculturist,” at Nashville, 1. 
Maryland: “ The American Farmer,” Baltimore, }. 
Pennsylvania: “ Farmers’ Cabinet,” Philadel- 


2. 


phia, monthly, 1. 
S. Carolina: “The Southern Agriculturist,” 
Charleston, montlily, 1. 
New York: “The Cultivator,” at Albany, month- 
ly; 


‘* New Genesee Farmer,” Rechester, do. ; 
«N, Y. Agriculturist,” N, York city, do. ; 
“U.S. Farmer and Journal of American 
Institute,” do. ; 
“Long Island Farmer,” Jamaica ; 
“Central N. Y. Farmer,” Rome, monthly, 6. 
Connecticut : “ Farmer’s Gazette,” New Haven; 
“ Farmer’s Advocate,” Stamford ; 
“ Republican Farmer,” Bridgeport, 3. 
Massachusetts : “ The Cultivator,” Boston, week- 
ly; 
“ New England Farmer,” do. do. 
«“ Mass. Ploughman,” do. do. 
“Horticultural Magazine,” do., monthly, 4 
[The “Farmer’s Journal,” monthly, at 
Boston, and the “Berkshire Farmer,” at 
Pittsfield, were probably unknown to the 
writer. } 
New Hampshire : “Farmer's Monthly Visitor,” 
Concord, 1. 
Maine: “The Cultivator,” at Hallawell ; 
‘¢The Farmer,” Portland ; 
“ Farmer and Mechanic’s Advocate,” at 
Winthrop, weekly ; 
‘¢Mechanic and Farmer’s Journal,” Ban- 





gor, 4. 
Georgia : ‘‘ The Southern Planter,” at Macon, 

semi-monthly, 1. 
Missouri: ‘ The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Ad- 

vocate,” St. Louis, weekly, 1. 
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Virginia: “ Farmers’ Register,” Richmond, 
monthly, 
Rhode Island: “ Manufacturer and Farmer's 
Journal,” Providence, L 
I have seen it stated in some quarter that the 
aggregate monthly circulation of the agricultural 
papers of the United States is about 250,000 copies. 
This estimate appears rather too high; for suppose 
one half of the 35 papers I have enumerated, or 
say 17, to be published weekly, and the 18 month- 
ly, this will give 86 publications per month, and 
assu:ning each paper to print 3000 copies, which is 
a large average circulation for all, this will give a 
monthly issue of 252,000.” 


1. 





From the Conn, Farmer's Gazette. 


THE POTATO. 
Uses, Mode of Cultivation, Peservation. 


In our preceding number we published an article 
giving the origin and history of the Potato, from 
the year 1619 to the present time, in the various 
countries where it has been cultivated. Since its 
original discovery, its edible qualities have been 
greatly meliorated by cultivation. Great changes 
have also been effected in the science of cooking, 
in rendering it more palatable. Like all other veg- 
etables, it needs the fostering care of man to pre- 
vent its deterioration, as any particular improved 
species is known to degenerate in the course of a 
few years. 

The potato lias met with many hard rubs in the 
progress of its improvement and introduction into 
civilized society. It was considered for a long 
time, in some countries, as unfit for human food. 
Even religious and political prejudices were stirred 
up ageinst it, till it was almost banished from the 
land. In Scotland it was opposed because not 
named in the Bible. The Catholics thought it was 
the forbidden fruit, and therefore sinful to eat it. 
The famous Cobbett, while in America, would not 


| cities and navigable waters. The farmers of the 
jtown of Greenwich, in Fairfield county, made this 
\discovery more than 45 years ago. Since that 
time it has been their principal crop, gradually in- 
creasing, by which they have become the most 
| wealthy town in the State, according to its popula- 
tion. Bordering on the Sound, with a number of 
good harbors, and their proximity to New York 
city, their facilities for transportation, and advanta- 
ges for a market, were highly favorable for their 
pursuit. 

This township is composed of several ridges 
ranging north and south, with a considerable por- 
tion of rough, rocky, broken surface, and all fur- 
nishing stone sufficient to fence it into smal! lots, 
which the great industry and enterprise of its in- 
habitants has, it a great measure, accomplished, 
The soil is chiefly loam, with some small portion 
of gravel, well adapted to the use of gypsum, and 
the production of grass, corn, oats, potatoes, and 
other roots. 

In raising potatoes, no manure has been so gen- 
erally and profitable used as gypsum. Very little 
has been done in the business of making compost. 
The prevailing notion, that gypsum has no efficacy 
on the sea-shore, does not hold true here. More 
of it may be necessary than in the interior, to pro- 
duce good effect. But, preceded by any alkaline 
substance as lime or ashes, in any soil where there 
is any vegetable mould, there is no failure in effect, 
unless temporarily, from a drought. The free use 
of lime in this town would greatly enhance the ef- 
fect of gypsum on any crop. The mode of culti- 
vation in Greenwich has been tested by nearly 
half a century’s experience, and may therefore be 
safely recommended. 

Turf land is generally preferred, plowed twice 
or more, till well mellowed. The ground is mark- 
ed with the plow into squares of about 30 inches, 
which barely admits a horse with a small plow to 
pass between the rows. One large, or two middle 
size, or three, or more small potatoes, are dropped 





let it have any peace, but posted it as the vilest of | in a hill, generally without cutting. A smali table 


all the vegetable race. He charged all the mis- 
eries and evils of Ireland to their eating so man 
potatoes, when it is the only thing by which they 
escape starvation. 

Dr. Tissot has demonstrated to his satisfaction, 
that no nation who eat potatoes ever produced a 
great man. 

Its general cultivation was not introduced 
throughout Europe till about 1760. Now it is un- 
questiouably the most valuable of all cultivated 
roots. It constitutes the principal food of the Irish 


nation-—the constant diet of more than one-third of | done it. 


their population. It is in common use throughout 
all Europe, and much of the civilized part of Asia. 
In the United States and the British dominions, on 
this continent, scarce a family is without a dish of 
it on the table, in some form, twice a day at least. 
As an article of diet, it is probably more healthful 
than any other root, and furnishes more food for 
man than all other roots put together. 

The numerous ways in which it may be cooked 
and converted to useful purposes, is surprising. 
From it are made bread, pies, puddings, jellies, 
syrups, molasses, sugar starch, beer, brandy, cheese, 
yellow dyes, and other dye stuffs, cleansing liquids 
to remove grease and stains from silk, cotton and 
woolleu goods, substitutes and imitations of coffee, 
chocolxte, arrowroot, tapioca and vermicelli. 

As an article of profit for general cultivation, 
none can compare with it in the vicinity of large 


‘spoonful of gypsum is then dashed on the seed be- 
‘fore it is covered. When the tops are mostly out 
‘of the ground, three or four inches, a plow is pass- 
‘ed between the rows, turning the furrow from the 
‘hills. Then a light brush harrow is drawn across 
‘the furrows, which in part covers the tops, and 
‘smothers, or eradicates all young weeds. No hoe 
‘is used at this plowing. After the second plow- 
ing, turning the furrows towards the rows, the hoe 
is applied to clear around the hills, and give them 
a little fresh earth, where the plow has not already 
Previous to the next plowing, (generally 
| with one horse,) another small handful of gypsum is 
|sometimes dashed on the hill, and perhaps more 
frequently sown broad cast. The plow, in good 
| tillage, is passed between the rows often enough to 
subdue the weeds, previous to, or about the time 
the blossoms begin to put out; but the hoe is sel. 
‘dom used more than twice, and without much hill- 
ing up. 

Where gypsum is applied, the potatoes are all 
nearly of one size, much more so than when barn, 
or any compost manure, is used. An average crop 
'on well tilled, plastered land, is about 200 bushels 
| per acre. Farmers, with one hundred acre farms, 
generally raise from 800 to 2000 bushels regularly, 
in favorable seasons, besides corn and other grains 
and vegetables. We know one farmer who, ten or 
fifteen years ago, frequently planted from 50 to 90 
acres, and remember one crop of 16,000 bushels. 
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For many years, this town, according to our es- 
timate, furnished more potatoes for the New York 
market than all the other towns bordering on the 
Sound. Stamford next engaged in the business, 
and still pursues it to her great benefit, though it 
has not as great proportion of good soil for the 
purpose as Greenwich. 

When the city of New York contained 75,000 
inhabitants, Greenwich furnished them with from 
200 to 250,000 bushels annually. They frequent- 
ly obtained a dollar a bushel during some part of 
the winter season when there was a scant crop. 
It was no uncommon thing for men to purchase a 
few acres of land atthe price of 100 dollars and 
upwards, and pay for it by a single crop of pota- 
toes. There are several sloops which perform 
weekly trips to New York, and seldom go without 
being chiefly freighted with this article. 

The Greenwich mode of preserving them an- 
swers better than any within our knowledge. Some 
make large cellars on descending ground, cover 
them with plank in the form of a roof, and put on 
a covering of earth and sod of proper thickness to 
prevent frost from entering. In that case the pota- 
toes have to be carted to the cellar, which cannot 
always be convenient to every partof the farm. 
But many, to save this labor and expense, scrape 
off or smooth down the loose earth in some dry con- 
venient place in the potato field, to which the pota- 
toes are carried in the baskets as they are dug. 
The heap, if of great magnitude, is extended north 
and south, the top forming a ridge in the shape of 
a barn roof, atan angle of about 45 degrees. A 
coat of unbroken rye straw, of sufficient thickness 
to keep the earth from coming in contact with the 
potatoes, is put on in such a position as to conduct 
the water off, if any should reach it. Throw on 
the earth by digging a trench around the heap, be- 
ginning at the bottom of the straw, going around 
till the whole is covered. In this way the earth 
will press down the straw, which prevents its run- 
ning through to the potatoes. Make the covering 
thick enough to guard against frost. Twelve or 
fourteen inches of earth is sufficient for our com- 
mon winters. Be sure to put on enough, as it 
costs nothing but a little labor, The trench you 
make will prevent the water from getting into the 
heap, If you are careful to keep your potatoes 
from the wind and sun as much as possible while 
digging, you will find them as good when opened 
in the spring as when put up in the fall. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. _ 
Saturday, Dec. 3, 1842. 


Beurre d’ Aremberg, Glout Morceau, Passe Col- 
mar and Columbian Virgalieu Pears—fine speci- 
mens—from Col. Wilder, President of the Society. 

Mons. Le Cure, or Burgomasterof Boston Pears 
—fine specimens—from Samuel Walker, Esq. 

For the Committee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 





None knew how to draw long bills on futurity, 
that never will be honored, better than Mahomet. 
He possessed himself of a large stock of real pre- 
sent pleasure and power here, by promising a vision- 
ary quantum of those good things to his followers 
hereafter; and like the naker of an almanac, made 
his fortune in this world, by telling absurd lies 
about another. — Lacon. 
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KEEPING COWS UP IN SUMMER—GREEN 
FEED, MANURE, &c. 


To the Editor of the Mass. Plowman: 


er as the green wood was heavier than the dry, and 
will substantially heat ina blacksmith’s fire as much 


Sir: You will recollect sometime since [I called | more iron, and spend as much farther as it is heavi- 
ir: You w 


at your office and subscribed for your paper, with 
which I am well pleased. I promised in conversa- 
tion with you, to give my experience in regard to 
the mode of keeping cows. | 
Sir, 1 am not a farmer, but a practical mechanic. 


] like to see experience and practice as well as | the best economy for the poor. 


theory in life. Ido not fancy that I am relating 
any thing unusual; but to those who keep one 
cow and hire their pasturing, it may be useful. 

My cow was raised in the neighborhood. 


bouglit her two years ago Jast spring, then a heifer. | and save one quarter of the expense. 


er than the other. 

Of this I am able to speak from experience ; 
now if the sap was nothing but water, this I think 
could not be. I have tried wood almost every 
way, and by experience I prefer the following as 
The rich may do 
as they please. 

Select one third, and never over one half dry, 





for unless you have a bad stove indeed, you can 


] | cook equally as well, and be as comfortably warmed, 


Every man 


She is smal] and I have kept her up two seasons that can, should season his wood under corer, as its 


and fed her upon green feed. I have occupied 
about one half acre of ground, wel] set to clover 
and fine grass. It isin tolerable condition, though 
I think one quarter of an acre in a high state of 
cultivation, managed aright, would abundantly 
support a cow through the summer season. 

My statements are simply these. My cow calv- 
ed the 12th of May. Ikept the calf 7 weeks. I 
set the milk first, took off the cream, then scalded 
a portion of the milk with about one pint of meal 
fed it three times per day: it (the calf) brought but 


5 dollars. We made 30 pounds of butter in the 
time. For six months we used 3 gallons of milk 
per week, and made 67 Ibs. of butter. 
Calf sold for $5 00 
83 pounds of cheese worth 8c. 6 64 
67 pounds of butter, 20c. 13 40 


3 galls. milk per week, at 4c. perqt. 12 00 





$37 04 

Now, sir, the advantages of keeping cows yard- 
ed, are, first, they will evidently give more milk ; 
secondly, you can save much in manure. I have 
made during the year past, over 4 cords of ma- 
nure, worth 5 dollars per cord, and with a very lit- 
tle exertion shall probably make 6 cords next year. 
Again, every one who has a garden, in the course 
of the summer finds a great many weeds to dispose 
of : if you have a cow at hand she will readily eat 
them, for it gives them a good relish for their grass. 
My cow instead of growing thin by the heat of 
summer and annoyance of flies, has thriven, or she 
is in a far better case than she was last spring. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
SIDNEY PERKINS. 
DRY WOOD AND GREEN WOOD—-WHICH GIVES MOST 
HEAT ? 

I wish to say a word on the article of fuel. I 
frequently in the papers read an article by some 
theorists on the advantage of seasoning wood for 
the use of a family: they frequently have stated 
that there is more heat in dry than in green wood: 


value is much increased thereby. 

True economy is the wealth of the nation—and it 
should be the pride of all our pursuits, the pillar of 
our domestic happiness—for it makes the most of 
our own means for supplying our own wants, and 
for being useful to others. It is truly the poor 
man’s wealth and capital. 

Yours, &c. - 2. 


Remarks.—We are obliged to Mr Perkins for 
his communication, and hope he will favor us again. 
His ingenious suggestions may set many to think- 
ing. 

A good farmer in Westboro’, tells us he intends 
to make a fair trial of the plan of soiling cows 
through the summer season ; that is, keeping them 
ina yard and feeding them with green fodder. For 
ourself we have never tried this mode of feeding, 
The Hon, Josiah Quincy has tried it for many 
years, and he thinks it a good mode where the land 
is suitable. 

The English practice soiling extensively. The 
manure made from a cow so kept, will be worth 
twice as much as from one kept in the usual way. 
It seems that Mr Perkins has made 4 cords and 
that he thinks he can make six with a little exer- 
tion, This agrees with a statement in our last pa- 
per that one cow would make manure enough for 
an acre of tillage land each season. We have 
often said a middling cow will make twice as much 
manure as a middling hog. 


But the great difficulty with most farmers is, that 
they have lands so rongh or so distant that they 
cannot be easily mown and the green crops carted 
to the yard. Another objection is the increased 
labor of tending the cows. But our correspondent 
stiggests that a mechanic who keeps but one, may 
feed her from half an acre of land, or even one 
fourth of an acre, if it is made rich. Now if half 
an acre will be sufficient, it will be the cheapest 
keeping that a mechanic can have; for the labor 
of mowing enough for his cow, each day, would be 
less than the labor of driving 80 rods to a pasture ; 





in some kinds of wood this is evidently the case, 
as with pine, poplar, and some others; but with | 
sapling oak, as far as my experience goes, I con- | 
tend that there is more heat in it when green than | 
when dry, especially if seasoned out of doors. | 
Frequently I have had wood dried out of doors, par- | 
ticularly old frow oak that would not burn nearly so 
free as green taken directly from the stump. 





\ 
| 


and a mechanic whose business is constantly at 
his own shop, could cut his grass without the least 
inconvenience. Nay, he might be absent fora 
day, and more, for his fodder would keep longer 
than the manna of the men of Israel, and any of 
his family could deal it out. 


We should like to see many more trials of this 
mode of feeding. We are not yet prepared to re- 


‘The sap of trees is composed of something more | commend it strenuously to our friends, though we 
think there are many strong arguments in its fa- 
vor, It is a fact that in hot weather, in fly time, 
cows are much more fond of getting into the barn, 
or under it, than of remaining out; so are horses, 
though they are not so annoyed with flies. 


than water, and not of this alone, as is frequently | 
This is evidently the case with the sap | 


of the rock-maple, the pitch-pine, the fir, &c. For | 


supposed. 


instance, cut two lots of wood; coal or char one 
when green, and let the other dry before charring. 








Es oe 





tim = 
The coal from the green wood will be as much heavi- 











Racks may be so made as to save nearly all the 
fodder ; and where a man’s land lies close to the 
barn and can be mown, it may be the most econo- 
mical mode of keeping his cattle. If six, or even 
four cords of manure can be made from a cow, it 
will make a tolerable dressing, even for land in 
tillage. But grass lands may be kept in good or- 
der with one fourth part of what is required for 
grain or for potatoes. We invite our ilacksmiths 
and our shoemakers to make a partial tria) of this 
mode of keeping. 

In regard to the comparative economy of using 
dry and green wood, much may be said. _It is be- 
lieved by many that a green stick of hard wood, if 
you can make it burn, will give out more heat than 
the same stick when dried, and we are inclined tu 
adopt this opinion. One advantage of dry wood is, 
you may keep a fire with it without putting on 
half acord atatime. If you have a stove, with 
short pipes, not liable to be choked up, you may as 
wel] use green wood as dry, after your fire is well 
kindled. We are pretty confident there is no Joss 
in it; there may be considerable gain, as our cor- 
respondent suggests; and his assertion in regard 
to charred wood, green and dry, is worth attending 
to. The sap of wood is not pure water. The wal- 
nut and the rock maple have sap that is full of su- 
gar; and both these kinds of wood are more valu- 
able for fuel when green than when dry. Both 
will burn freely enough in any common fire-place, 
and these are the best kinds of fuel in the country. 
Next come the yellow locust and the apple tree. 
The sap of these also is quite rich, and both will 
burn well in a green state.—Ed. Plowman. 





VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF AMERICAN 
PRODUCE. 


Summary statement of the value of the Exports, of 
the growth, produce and manufacture of the 
United States, during the year commencing on 
the Ist day of October, 1840, and ending on the 
30th of September, 1841: 


The Sea, 
Fisheries— 
Dried fish, or cod fisheries, 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries (herring, 


$602,810 








shad, salmon, mackerel,) 148,973 
Whale and other fish oil, 1,200,000 
Whalebone, 343,300 

$2,846,851 
The Forest. 
Skins and furs, 993,262 
Ginseng, 437,245 
Products of wood— 
Staves, shingles, boards, 

hewn timber, $2,549,812 
Other lumber, 266,175 
Masts and spars, 58,991 
Oak bark and other dye, 153,519 
All manufactures of wood, 548,308 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin 

and turpentine, 684,514 
Ashes, pot and pearl, 573,026 

4,834,345 
6,264,852 
Agriculture. 
Products of animals— 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned 

cattle, 904,918 

Butter and cheese, 504,815 
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Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, Paper and stationery, 83,483) = Duelling —Dr. Franklin.—When Franklin was 
live hogs, 2,661 547 Paints’and varnish, 40,578 in England, prior to the American revolution, he 
Horses and mules, 293,143 Vinegar, 12,959 | was one night in one of the coffee-houses in Lon- ; 
Sheep, 35,767 Earthen and stone ware, 6,737 | don, in company with a number of literary and sci- 
—— 4,360,180! Manufactures of glass, 43,095 | entific gentlemen, who greatly admired his conver- 
Vegetable food — Tin, 3,751 | sational powers, both for their force and originality. 
Wheat, 822,881 Pewter and lead, 20,5461 A stranger, who was afflicted with a most offen- 
Flour, 7,759,646 Marble and stone, 33,546 | sive odor, and who seemed pleased with the Doc- 
Indian corn, 312,954 Gold and silver, and gold lesf, 2.452 !/ tor’s conversation, came into the box in which the 
Indian meal, 682,457 Gold and silver coin, 2.746, 486 | party was assembled. Franklin proposed that his 
Rye meal, 138,505 Artificial flowers and jewelry, 10,013 | friends should remove to another box to escape the 
Rye, oats, and other small Molasses, 7,999 | horrid smell: they did so, but the stranger followed r 
grain, and pulse, 159,893 Trunks, 1,916! them: again, at Franklin's instance, they removed, 
Biscuit, or ship bread, 378,041 Brick and lime, 14,064 | and again he followed; when, the Doctor's patience 
Potatoes, 64,402 Domestic salt, 62,765 | getting exhausted, he said to the stranger that he 
Apples, 48 396 —- would be obliged to him not to follow them again, 
Rice, 2,010,107 6,481,502 | for his scent was so offensive it could not be borne. 
12,377,282 | Articles not enumerated — | He of the smell took this as a gross insult, and 
Manufactured, 626,857 | challenged the Doctor the next morning to a duel. 
16,737 462 Other articles, 823,566 | The Doctor replied thus: “If I accept your chal- 
Tobacco, 12,506,703 — | lenge, and we fight, and you kill me, I shallina 
Cotton, 54,330,341 1,450,423 | few days smel] as bad as you do now:—IJf I kill 
All other agricultural products— Total domestic exports, $106,382,722. you, you will, if possible, smell worse than you do 
~ ommgaag 50,781 Treasury Department, Register’s Office, July 7, at present: in neither case can I see how any be- 
ops, 28,823 | 18492 T. L. SMITH, Revister, | Deft can result to ourselves or others, and there- 
Brown sugar, 23,837 Pei thd Sdn ke bes a wer | fore decline the challenge.” —Selected. 
a |THE GROWING INTEREST IN AGRICUL- 
Manufactures. | TURAL PURSUITS. Ingenious Expedient to Evade the Post Office 
Soap and tallow candles, 494,577 With our neighbor of the New England Farmer, | Law.--The Postmaster General has recently writ- 
Leather, boots and shoes, 193,583 | in his remarks on this important subject, we con-|ten a letter, stating that the writing of any thing 
Household furniture, 310,105 |cur in the sentiment expressed, “that it is matter upon the margin of a newspaper, other than the 
Coaches and other carriages, 60,456 | of rejoicing, that much is yet to be lJearned—and | name of the person to whom it is sent, subjects it 
Hats, 100,725 may the time never come when man shall be com-|to letter postage. Also, that any hieroglyphice 
Saddlery, 22,456 | pelled to till the earth without having it in his | come under the same head. 
Wax, 74,120 | power to learn how to do his work better.” “The many ingenious devices to evade the pe- 
Beer, porter and cider, 59,133 | Should the editorial corps, by the diffusion of | nalty of the law,” says the Postmaster General, 
Spirits from grain, 97,150 | practical truths and the lights of science, be the | “may be inferred from the facts in a single case 
Snuff and tobacco, 873,877 | happy instruments of hastening the world towards | which was brought to my notice. A man had 
Lead, 96,784 'a state of perfection in the cultivation of the earth, been in the habit of writing on the margin ofa pa- 
Linseed oil, and spirits of turpentine, 52,162 | even until it should groan under the burthen of its-| per to his father, to save letter postage. When ar- 
Cordage, 31,582 | productions, and man become surfeited with its rested by the application of the provisions of the 
Iron—pig, and nails, 138,537 | riches and luxuries, still would we say, in the spi- | act of 1825, he adopted a species of singular hiero- 
Castings, 99,904 | rit of the age, go ahead. Man’s destiny is not li- | glyphics. His object was to let his father know 
All manufactures of, 806,82: | mited to | that his family were well, and would be up ine 
rat from molasses, 371,294 ‘“« This mouldy vesture of decay,” | few days; so he sent a newspaper with nothing 
Sugar, refined, 1,384,974 | 7 | but his name written on it: but he had penciled 
Chocolate, 2.606 | that feeds _— material stuff. He ae not made on the margin a fac simile of a saddler’s awl, point- 
for a mere tiller of the soil, to muddle in the dirt. | . / or. 
Gunpowder, 146,934 | , ling towards the representation of a well witha 


Copper and brass, 
Medicinal drugs, 


Cotton piece goods— 


5.591.147 intellectual beings, and to be governed by moral 
’ ’ 


79.932 | This ball of earth is but a foothold, a stopping 
136.469 _ place, to refresh his mortal self in his career through 
* |time, and purposely made for the benefit and use of 


and intellectual power. The development and ex- 


|sweep and bucket going up—thus distinctly con- 
| veying the message to his father that ‘all his fam- 
ily were well, and were coming up to see him,’ ”’ 





Worse than the Toothache.—A Dutchman, pro- 





Prints 50! pansion of those powers to their utmvst limits, is ' 
weet and colored, mas the grand purpose of his compound existence. And | ceeding to a place from whence he heard cries of 
Twist, yarn — : 43,403 scientific agriculture is the field wisely adapted to | distress, discovered one of his countrymen lying 
All mohetndtdene of ’ 303.701 the exercise and discipline of his physical and in-| Under a stone wall which had fallen upon him and 
: ’ . ’ 





Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread, 
Bags and al! manufactures of, 
Wearing apparel, 
Combs and buttons, 
Brushes, 
Billiard tables and apparatus, 
Umbrellas and parasols, 


Leather and morocco skins not sold per 


pound, 
Printing presses and type, 
Fire engines and apparatus, 
Musical instruments, 
Books and maps, 


3.199.546 tellectual energies, and to capacitate him for that 
x , * 


more etherial and exalted sphere of action to which 
9764) he is destined. But the material results of agri- 
10,636 | cultural skill afford no sustenance for the intellec- 
77 907 tual man ; that thrives only on the Tree of Know!]- 
47.548 edge ; a perennial plant, which is the food of an- 
» 5909 | ge!s—a plant susceptible of everlasting culture. 
‘906 -~Conn, Farmer's Gaz. 


7,699 


There is this difference between health and mo- 
ney: money is the most envied, but the least enjoy- 
ed; health is the most enjoyed but the least envied ; 
and the superiority of the latter is still more obvi- 
ous when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the rich- 
est would gladly part with all his money for health. 


38,689 

561 
22,439 
16,119 
40,620 





| fractured his legs. “ Vell, den, neighbor Vander- 
| diken, vat ish de matter vid you?” “Vat de mat- 
iter! vy don’t you see mine conditions, vid all 
|deesh pig stones upon me, and poth mine legs 
| proke off close py mine poddy?” Mine Cot!” 
said Honie, “ish dat all? you hollered so like tun- 
|der, I thought you wash got de toothache !"—Se- 
| lected, 


Be slow to believe you are wiser than al! others : 
it isa fatal but common error, Where one has 
| been saved by a true estimation of another’s weak- 
| ness, thousands have been destroyed by a false ap - 
| preciation of their own strength. Napoleon could 
calculate the former well, but to his mniscalculations 
| of the latler, may be ascribed his ruin.— Lacon. 
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LYING ABOUT CROPS AND PROFITS. 


‘* Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And soine great lies were never penn'd: R 
Ev'n ministers, they have been kenn’d 
In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid, at limes to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ scripture.” 

Mr Epviror—There seems to me a spirit of lying 
abroad which ought to be rebuked, and I wish you 
would give your readers a homily on the subject, “ And 
nail ’t wi’ scripture.” From my recollection of your ef 
forts in that way in “ old times,” 1 have reason to know 
that such an exercise would be as wholesome to some 
of your correspondents and to many of your readers, as 
are your excellent hints on the management of the farm. 
I refer more particularly to the habit of bragging, so 
much indulged in in the papers and public reports. In 
your paper of the 7th December, there is an article cre- 
dited ? to the Worcester Spy, and headed “ Apples,” 
which is a good specimen of what I refer to. It con- 
tains as many lies as lines. There is no doubt that the 
person referred to in the article has the thirty acres of 
apple trees, and just as little doubt that he has spent 
fifty years in rearing them, and that they are nearly the 
whole result of the labor of a life. The fact, however, 
that the 1500 trees on these 30 acres, nowina “ fine 
healthy state and full bearing,” produce no more than 
800 barrels of apples, shows a want of skill in their se- 
lection or management, which I should think he would 
be slow to brag of. There was no occasion for “ scour- 
ing” the country for trees to make additions to his orch- 
ard. Enough might be found within ten miles of 
Boston and at reasonable prices too, for his wants, if they 
were ten times as great as they are. 


The assertion that he could have three dollars and a 
half a barre! for his 800 barrels of apples, is too great a 
lie to dwell on. Every one who has dealt in the arti- 
ele this year, knows that selected Baldwins can hardly 
be sold at retail for two dollars, and that the wholesale 
price has not been, and is not now, above one dollar and 
a half a barrel. 

If the demand for exportation is limited only by the 
supply,’ as the article asserts, why do not tbe dealers 
now ship off some of the thousands of barrels that are 
now rotting in our cellars and cannot be sold here? It 
is true that one merchant has shipped about 500 barrels 
of this article annually for a few years past, to Calcutta, 
but with various and not uniform success. He ships 
them on his cargoes of ice, and could not of course send 
them in any other way. He bought his supply this 
year for $1 50 a barrel. This, after rejecting fully one 
third as unfit for shipping such a distance, makes the 
cost of what remain $2 25. Only the very fairest are 
ever shipped to that market. 


It is notoriously untrue that shipments to England, the 
West Indies, S. America, and the Mediterranean give 
equally good returns. Shipments to nearly all those 
places have been almost uniformly disastrous, Unless 
shipped with ice, every body who knows any thing 
about the matter, knows that they cannot be sent a 60 
days voyage with any chance of success. 


1 would not be thought, by any thing I have suid, to 
underrate the cultivation of the Apple. It is undoubted- 
ly one of the best, if not the very best crop that ean be 
raised between the Kennebec and the Hudson, and 
when its cultivation is better understood, the barren 








ity, 














looking hills in many parts of that great region will be 
covered with the trees. 


Whilst on the subject of bragging, I meant to have 


said something of some of the statements made to our 


late excellent Siate Commissioner, the cessation of whose 


useful labors, we all regret. But I have only time now 


1 . . 
{to hint to the assessors of some of the towns in the 


eastern part of Middlesex county, that if they will read 
his Report fur 1841, (the 4th), they will find one “ facul- 


” 


richly developed which they probably never have 


taxed: and such disclosures of “incomes” as cannot 


fail to be of great benefit to them when they next take | 


an account of the “ gudes and gear’ of the worthy peo” 
ple in those parts. Yours, very truly, 
A MIDDLESEX FARMER. 

7 Lying, is it? Perhaps it is. Much is published 
about farming in general, and about the productiveness 
and profits of particular farms, that no farmer can be- 
lieve. Whether this is the result of downright lying» 
or the result of ignorance and thoughtlessness, it may 
not be easy to determine. It is unfortunate that so 
many false and misleading things in relation to farming, 
should be circulated. They give false and deluding no- 
tions to the people of all other pursuits—they tend to 
make the inhabitants of cities and villages look upon 
farmers as the most unthankful and grumbling set of 
men upon the face of the earth—they operate also to al- 
lure many a mechanic and trader from a business by 
which he can earn a good living, to a farm where he 
will almost surely run behind hand. In these times of 
mercantile embarrassments, and of perplexities in trade, 
hundreds and thousands are asking whether it would 
not be well for them to leave the thronged city and set 
tle down upon a farm. ‘To such we must say emphati- 
cally, that there is no probability—that there is scarcely 
a possibility that a man who has spent many of his days 
in the city, and got city habits and tastes fixed upon 
himself and his family—there is scarcely a possibility 
that he can get a bare living from a 5 or 6000 dollar 
farm. If he can live where he is, he had-better stay 
where he is, unless he has several thousands to spare 
after the farm is paid for. ‘I'o those who are practically 
unacquainted with farming, we must say, do not believe 
the many statements which represent farming as very 
profitable. Now and then a particular crop may give its 
grower a large profit, but this is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

We hardly know where the chief fault lies. Papers 
devoted to agriculture are established, and must be fill- 
ed from week to week or month to month. The farm- 
ers themselves, they who know all the facts, are reluc- 
tant to write them out; but an attempt must be made to 
get them. Let an editor talk awhile with a farmer and 
he may get at some of the desirable facts as to his pro- 
cesses and results—but it is generally only a part of 
them, and that part such as lead to wrong inferences. 

In some such way as this, many of the objectionable 
articles are made up, we presume, though we cannot 
plead guilty to doing much in this way. 

A plentiful intermixture of lies and exaggerations, 
and marvels makes a paper the more palatable to too 
many readers, and perhaps extends the fame and circula- 
tion of the paper. This may argue a depraved public 
taste ;—but the existence of such depravity will mani- 
fest itself, whether argued into light or not; and there 
are (oo many writers reacy to earn a copper by catering 
to this depravity. 

The evil alluded to, and pointed out by our corres- 
pondent, does prevail most extensively. We see it and 
feel it every week. We are obliged, much against our 
will, to give circulation to many things coming through 
most respectable exchange papers—that we can’t make 
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up our minds to believe, and yet, we can’t doubt, with- 
out saying to some respectable man—“ you lie, sir.” 

We are not sorry to see the lies of such an article as 
that which our correspondent has criticised, thus expos- 
ed—some of them are apparent to every reader who has 
sold a barrel of apples. And if it is thought right that 
we should bear a portion of the blame for admitting the 
lies to the columns of the Farmer—we must say Amen. 





Serr Corturg, by William E. Channing, D. D., with 

a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

James Munroe & Co., Boston, have just published an 
uncommonly neat little vol., comprising a few facta of 
Dr. Channing’s life, and also an address by this gifted 
man, on Self Culture, which he delivered in Boston, 
September, 1838, as introductory to the Franklin Lec- 
tures. 

The well known views of this gifted man, in regard 
to the nature, capabilities and destiny of the human soul, 
and in regard to man’s duty to himself, are all that need 
be remembered, to show that a work from his polished 
and soul stirring pen, would be instructive and useful to 
every reader. We are glad to see the address in a form 
which will make it not unseemly on the centre table or 
in the parlor. It will make a pretty and useful Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present. 





Distemper among Cattle in Braintree.—We last week 
mentioned the death of an ox and two cows in Brain- 
tree—and a report also that nine hogs, that eat of the 
meat of the ox had died. ‘This part of the story, that ie, 
the death of the hogs, is alt fabulous. 





Stoves.—It is downright madness, isn’t it? to say a 
word against the general use of stoves. ‘They are so 
convenient—they save so much fuel—they keep the 
house so warm, All these benefits are claimed; and 
let them be allowed. But even then it is questionable 
whether they are worth having. The confined and un- 
healthy air, and the great heat, though not unpleasant 
to many people, while breathing and feeling them, yet 
must have, in very many instances, very debilitating ef- 
fects. Good, pure air is one of the absolute requisites to 
general good health. Stoves generally, and anthracite 
coal in small or close rooms, both work a portion of the 
debility and also of the dejection and low spirits which 
are common, and are, we think, on the increase. 





Consumption.—Mr Adams Mott gives the following 
statement in the Maine Farmer:—“*A friend of mine, 
who resides in Industry, in this State, told me his wife 
was sick of what the doctors call consumption. She 
was visited by five physicians, who gave her over. She 
was very sick—was unable to set up—had a severe 
cough—and grew no better, but rather worse. She re- 
collected that she had before received benefit from the 
use of St. Johnswort: her husband procured some of 
it—it was steeped, and she made it her constant drink, 
For four or five days there appeared to be but little alte- 
ration ; but.after this, sle grew better very fast; and 
her health was so much improved, that in the course of 
six or eight weeks she was able to resume her customa- 
ry occupations.” 











Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contradic- 
tions ; and as some set-off against the marvellous things 
that he has done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous 
things that he has believed. The more gross the fraud, 
the more glibly will it go down, and the more greedily 
will it be swallowed—since folly will always find faith 
wherever impostors will find impudence.—Lacon. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 
The Committee on Vegetables, are hereby notified that 
there will be a meeting at the Horticultural Rooms, on 


SATURDAY next, at half-past 10 o’clock. 
Dec. 14 SAMUEL POND, Chairman. 





: THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortnerly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 11. 








Dec. 1842. | 7,A.M.] 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 

















vonday 5 36 45 m . dod. 
Sonam, 6} 23 | 26 22 | N.W. 
Wedlnesday, 7 21 | 29 28 | N. 
"Thursday, 8 | 26 34 27 N. E. 
Frilay, 9; 34 | 27 | 24 | N. 
Saturday, 10] 25 25 25 N. 
Sunday, 11) 2 | 32 | @ | N. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Dec. 10, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 820 Beef Cattle, 100 Stores, 2800 Sheep 
and 1550 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. Last week's prices were fully 
sustained, viz: We quote few extra $4 50. First qual- 
ity, $4 00 a 425. Second quality, $350 a3 75. Third 
quality, $2 75a 3 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess $375. No 1, $250. 

Sheep —Lots were sold from G7c. to $1 75. Wethers 
from $1 75 to 2 75. 

Swine.—Sales brisk at low prices. Lots to peddle, 
23-8a21-2 for sows, and 33-8 a 31-2 for barrow. 
At retail from 3 to 4 1-2. 











. WHOLESA LE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, iveekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 06 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

Demand not large, but about equal to the supplies. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 53 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 57 a 58—Southern flat yellow, new, 51 2 53— 
do. do. white 50 251 —do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
00 a — —Rye, Northern, 72 a 73 —do. Southern, 62a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 28—Northern do. 30 to 32—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. The past week has been a very dull one for 


Flour. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $487 a 0 00 —do. 
wharf, $0 00a 0 0 do. free of garlic, $4 75 a 0 00 —Phila- 
deiphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —4 75 a 
— —Georgetown, $5 00 a 5 25—Richmond Canal, $4 87 a0 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 00 
—do. Country 84 75 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 84 a 
5 00— do fancy brands $5 12a 5625 — Ohio via Canal, 
8475 a5 00—do do New Orleans, cash $4 75 2000. Rye, 
$0 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. The stock of Beef is comparatively 
small, and some of the largest holders are asking higher 


prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 imo. new bbl. $750 2 800—Navy—$7 00a 
7 25.—No. 1,5 002600—do Prime $3 50°a 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 811 50 a 00 00—do Clear 81050 a 1100 
do. Mess, 8 002 8 50—do Prime $500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. @ a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7a 74 — do 
South and Western, 6 3-4 a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2— 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a 5—do new milk, 7 a 0. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. A}] where- 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 


3 cts. per pound. 





Sales of fleece to a considerable exterit have been made! 


during the week, in some instances at a reduction from re- 
tail prices. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 33—Do. 1-2 do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengusi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
ao. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 35—No. | do. do. do. 23 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22—| 
No. 3 do do dv — a —. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Nothing doing that requires notice. About 75 bales came | 
in from the country early in the week. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb.9a91-2. 2d do.do. do. 7a 7 1-2.; 


HAY, per ton, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed $12 to 13} 
CHEESE-Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to 11. 
EGGS, 18 a 20. 





CORN SHELLERS. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. Itis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

Wiuts's Improvep Dovate Oprratina Corn Suer- 
LER.—The most perfect and substantial article that has heen 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn al 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them. 


For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
et street. 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


i 


it's 


I 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut- 
ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with .a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or smal! pieces, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. " 





SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 

Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throil for forc- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &c. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &c. &e. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 





iolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and 82 
North Market st. Oct. 26 


POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
Road. ‘ 

The Ey of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

_ Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


JAVA AND MALAY FOWLS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber has a few pairs of the Java and Malay 
Chickens to dispose of; they are very fine and of large 
growth. Price 83 per pair. JOHN GILES. 
Providence, R. 1. Nov. 30 3w 

HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light sd poe to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN wiTH Ma. Howarp’s.” 


Atthe above mevtioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
rane are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $i5. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The ahove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 





Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode oe grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





SEED BEANS. 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz; 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to'One. They must be clean and pure 

J. BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market st. Bostos 

Oct. 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


TEMPERANCE WATCHWORD. 
Tunes—Broomfield. Bellville. Bost. Acad. Coll. 
Hark, now we answer, see we come, 
We come at freedom’s holy call: 
We come, we come, we come, we come, 
To do the glorious work of all: 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea, 
The temp’rance watch-word, Liberty. 


God is our guide, from field and wave, 
From plough, from anvil and from loom, 
We come, our countrymen to save, 
And speak a heartless tyrant’s doom ; 
And hark! &c. 


We see the curse invade our land ; 
We hear the sufferers cal] for aid; 
We come to lend a helping hand, 
And break the bonds strong drink has made. 
And hark, &c. 


We draw not the devouring sword, 
Nor war’s destructive fires we light, 
By reason and the living word 
Of God, we put our foes to flight. 
And hark, &c. 


We bring rich blessings in our train, 
And spread them with a liberal band ; 
We wipe away the guilty stain 
Of drunkenness from off our land. 
And hark, &c. 


We come the cottage to repair, 
And give back comforts banish’d long, 
To spread the board with ample fare, 
And tune afresh the cheerful song. 
And hark, &c. 


We bid the dying drunkard live, 
To his parched lips the cup we bring, 
We burst his fetters, and we give 
Him rest beside our crystal spring. 
And hark, &c. 


We come with tidings from above, 
Good will dnd peace to men on earth ; 
We come to tell a Saviour’s love, 
And fill the soul with heavenly mirth; 
We raise the watchword liberty, 
And call on all men to be free, 





THE MAN WHO WAS ALWAYS TOO LATE. 

I had an appointment one morning with a Mr 
Benj. Hind, who always signs his letters ‘« B Hind,” 
and certainly a more appropriate signature was nev- 
er known. I waited from twelve o’clock, the hour 
mentioned, until near two, before he came, and I 
gently hinted to Mr B Hind, how much he was 
behind his time. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “you may think it 
strange, but [ had the misfortune to be born half 
an hour foo late, and though I’ve been in a bustle 
ever since, I have never, with all my industry, 
been able to bring up the lost time.” 

“Indeed! how so 2” 

“ Why listen, and I’ll conviuce you that in my 


appointment with you, I have only been keeping 
up the part allotted me by fate, even before I was 
born. 

“ My grandfather had two daughters who were 
both married on the same day. He had made his 
will, and then read it to them. By it, he bequeath- 
ed the whole of his property, £20,000, to that 
daughter who was first blessed with a son. With 
such a sui in perspective, who would not wish for 
achild? And my mother no sooner found that 
such a result was probable, than my delighted fath- 
er engaged the doctor and nurse, and baby linen 
was immediately prepared; there was, however, 
one drawback to his joy—my mother’s sister had 
similar expectations. 

“The momentous hour at length arrived, ‘big 
with the fate of’ £20,000, At eight o’clock in the 
morning I came into ‘this breathing world, but 
my fortunate rival at half past seven—and thus | 
was too late, because he was before me. 

‘* My parents, disappointed in their expectations 
of wealth, cared little about me, and I was suffered 
to run wild till eleven years of age, when they sent 
me to schoo]. The young urchins laughed to see 
a great boy, or booby, as they called me, spelling 
his a b, ab, and so teazed me during the few months 
I stayed, that a dunce I remained—a sad proof 
that I had gone to school too /ate. 

“ At length my father procured me a berth on 
board an Indiaman. I was rigged out—my stores 
sent to the vesse]—I parted with my parents with- 
out regret, for they loved me too late—passed two 
days in London—left in the evening—travelled 
all night to Portsmouth, and to my consternation 
found the ship had sailed the day before—of course, 
I was foo late. 

“ My father thought then the best plan to settle 
me would be by matrimony, and I was introduced 
to a young lady who possessed both beauty and 
money, but she had another suitor, However, her 
father and mine agreed upon the wedding day— 
the ring was bought, and every thing arranged. 
To keep the matter private, I was to meet her at 
the church. Unluckily, I overslept myself by the 
fatal half hour—lI arrived at the church doors just 
in time to see my intended bride walking out as 
the wife of my rival! I was too late, and remain- 
ed B Hind solus, 


“In short, I was born too late, educated too late 
—I can’t say I was settled too late, because I have 
never been settled at all—I can’t keep a lodging, 
for all my landladies say I come home too late— 
then I am unfit for business, because I get up too 
late—if 1 go tothe play 1’m too late—whether I 
have to'buy or sell, [I’m always too late—and I 
verily believe, that if | were going to be hanged, I 
should come to the scaffold half an hour too late. 
I am called the late Mr B Hind, and, true to the 
cognomen, I am always behind.” —NV. Y. News. 





WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


The proprietors of this Nursery are now ready 
to receive orders for their extensive assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Forest Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbaceous Plauts, Roses, Green House 
Plants, Vines, &c. 

Orders trom a distance will be properly packed to go with 
safety to any part of the United States, and will be deliv- 
ered in the city free of expence. 

The Nursery grounds are five and a half miles from the 
oy by the Worcester Rail Road. Cars stop three times a 

ay. 

Orders by mail, addressed to Messrs. WINSHIPS’, Brigh- 
ton, Mass., or to Joseph Breck &.Co., Boston, will be prompt- 










ly attended to. Nov. 9 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 1 and 62 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of ‘Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast} 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 


Iron Ploughs 150 Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 


100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
60 Willis’ = do. do. 200 * Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50Common do _ do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2U0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 





50 ‘“ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do, 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 ‘* Austin’s Rifles, 
March 17, 





MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dawa; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a hali grown boy is sufiicent 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 62 North 
Market st. 
DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 

400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 

LACTOMETERS-—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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